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INTRODUCTION. 

Jl or writing this book, and publiftiing it 
within the univerfity, the author was Sum- 
moned to appear in the vice-chanceller's 
court, on a charge, that in it " religion, as 
eftabliflied by publick authority within this 
realm, and alfo all ecclefiaftical ranks and 
dignities, are impugned." The plan was 
formed by a cabal, conlifting of twenty- 
feven mafters of arts and doftours, who 
met at the houfe of the judge, and ap- 
pointed a committee of five perfons, to 
carry on in their names the profecution. 
When the judge and the profecuters are 
of the fame party, the refult of a legal 
procefs is eafily divined. Eight days were 
confumed on this difpute de laha caprina, 
and in bringing the defendant to his fen- 
tence. On the feventh, the judge put into 
the authour's hand an uniAtelligible paper, 
which he was ordered to fign ; and on his 
refufal, on the eighth day, to comply with 
fuch a requeft, fentence was paffed, namely, 
" that he is banifhed from the univerfity.'* 
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The law, on which this fentence is fup- 
pofed to be founded, was made in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, and there is no inftance 
upon record of a perfon being punifhed 
under it, for merely writing or publiftiing a 
book. The paflages, which have offended 
the twenty-feven, are marked by fingle 
inverted commas; but, to fuit the purpofes 
of the profecuters, they found it neceffary 
to garble them, and to omit and infert at 
pleafure. : 

The full account of the proceedings in the 
univerfity will be fubmitted by the authour 
to the publick ; from which it will appear 
clearly, that there is no fuch thing as an 
obfolete law to men, who have, or fancy 
they have, power in their hands, and that 
the liberty of the prefs is, in thefe times, 
in very imminent danger. 



PEACE AND UNION. 



THE royal proclamations, and the introduc- 
number of alTociated bodies on ^*^^* 
various pretexts, in different parts of 
the kingdom, are a fufficient proof 
that the minds of men are at prefent 
greatly agitated ; and that the utmoft 
vigour of government, aided by the 
exertions of every lover of his coun- 
try, is neceflary to prefcrve us from 
falling into all the horrours attend- 
ant on civil commotions. Having 
been Varned of our danger, it be- 
comes us to confider by what means 
we may efcape the impending evil : 
and no one fhould take a decifive 
part, without weighing fully and 
impartially the confequences of his 
condud. The affaffinations, murders, 
mafTacres, burning of houfes, plun- 
B derUig 
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dering of property, open violations 
of juftice, which have marked the 
progrefs of the French revolution, 
muft ftagger the boldeft republican 
in his wifhes to overthrow any con- 
ftitutibn : and, on the other hand, he 
muft be a weak or a wicked man, who, 
loft in admiration of the beauties of 
a voluptuous and effeminate court, 
forgets the miferies of the poor fub- 
jecls, whofe bodies were bowed down 
to the grindftone for its fupport, and 
brands, with every mark of ariftocra- 
tick infolence, the efforts of thofe pa- 
triots, who put an end to the defpo* 
tifm of the antient government. It 
is an aweful example, which provi- 
dence holds out to an aftonifhed 
world ; and happy will that nation 
be, which derives from it lefTons of 
wifdom. Surely there cannot be a 
diffentient voice on this opinion ; and 
no blame can that writer incur, who 
calls on the contending parties in our 
own country, to make a proper ufe 
of the divine judgements, and, inftead 
of exafperating each other by ufelefs 
inveftives, to unite cordially in their 
endeavours to promote the common 
good, and to remove thofe grievances, 

if 
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if afiy filch there be, which occaflon 
the prefent difcontent. 

If the difpute between the contend- Govern- 
ing parties were foiely this, whether America 
the prefent government fhould be^^'^J^"; 
overthrown or not, the matter might p}^*/'*'j 
be brought to a fpeedy iffue. It would ^^^^ ' 
be urged on the one fide, that the 
government has, for thefe hundred 
years laft paft, been acknowledged as 
the beft in Europe, and unlefs a much 
better is pointed out to us, it will be 
unwife in the extreme tp deftroy a 
fyftem, under which we have expe- 
rienced fo much pubUck and private 
happinefs. The advocates for a re* 
publick may anfwer, that the govern- 
ment, among many bad ones, was 
really the beft, but the expences of it 
were enormous ; a thoufand millions 
of money have beep drawn from the 
fubjefts, \yhich, had they been ex- 
pended on the country, would have 
converted it into a paradife, and we 
have now before us the inftances of 
America and France, which, on the 
ruins of their antient forms, have 
ereded much nobler edifices. Let us 
fee, whether a reafonable and mode* 
rate man may not be able to bring 
B 2 thefe 
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thcfe parties nearer to each other* 
The governments of the reft of 
Europe are in general fuppofed by all 
Englifhmen to be much worfe than 
their own. In common with them 
ours took its origin from the feudal 
fyftem ; but, from a variety of caufes, 
moft of the evils attendant on that 
fyftem, which retained their force 
on the continent, have been, in our 
country, gradually aboliiOhied. That 
the expences of government have 
been enormous muft be confefTed by 
all parties, but this is not fo much 
owing to the forni of our conftitu- 
tion, as to the wretched plan, intro* 
duced in the laft century, of antici* 
pating in one the revenues of the 
fucceedingt years. Let us caft a veil 
over this failing of our common an- 
cefters, and endeavour, that pofteri- 
ty Ihall have no reafon to reproach 
us for following, with open eyes, fo 
ihameful an example. The prefent 
fituation of France forbids us to con- 
fider, as yet, its conftitution as worthy 
of imitation. It has not received the 
fan^ion of experience, and we muft 
wait till the wretched defpots, who, 
with unparalleled infolence, dared to 
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interrupt its courfe, confent to leave 
a nation in poffeflion of the undoubt- 
ed right to form its own internal go^ 
vernment. Much lefs can America, 
be urged as an example for us : our 
cuftoms, laws and fituation have in- 
ured us to habits unknown tb the new 
world, and a fudden change from our 
form to theirs might be as prejudi- 
cial to the happinefs of this country, 
as the impoiition of our conftitution 
might be to the inhabitants of Ame* 
rica- Befides, if inftead of the con- 
ftitutions of France and America, the 
moft perfeft fyftem that human inge- . 
nuity can devife, fhould be prefented 
to us, it does by no means follow, 
that we fliouid be juftifiable in forcing 
the acceptance of it on our fellow 
countrymen. 

Every change is attended with conftitu- 
danger, and none fhould be adopted ameJdedt 
where the individuals injured by it "hrownT 
are very numerous, in proportion to 
thofe who are benefited. The hap- 
pinefs of this generation is to be ta- 
ken into the eftimate, and it is not 
fufHcient to aflure us, that the prof- 
pefts of a future race will be im- 
proved by our fchemes. Where is 
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the man, who can look fo far for-r 
• ward into futurity, as to convince 
us, that our fucceffers might not^ 
from a different concatenation of cir-^ 
cfumftances, receive far greater blef-r 
fings than we can beftow on them by 
the ruin of ourfelves? As therefore 
the overthrow of our conftitution, 
with or without the introduftion of 
the moft perfect fyilem, could not be 
compafTed without injuring a vafl 
number of our fellow creatures, it 
ftiould feem, that the contending 
parties might accede nearer to each 
other, if it could be proved, that our 
government isfufceptible of improve-* 
ment, and that various changes migh^ 
be introduced for the benefit of the 
community at large, without injuring 
a fingle individual. If this fhould ap-^ 
pear to be the cafe, we may, confiifl- 
ently with our duty to ourfelves and 
pofterity, take the pr6per fteps for 
meliorating our condition, and leave, 
to future generations, the care of 
bringing government to the utmoft 
point of perfection. 

Pariia- ^ I. There is no fubjeft on which 
Jl^form? the contending parties are fo much 

at 
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at variahce, as on that of parliament* 
ary reform. On the one hand it is 
afferted, that the conftitution, as 
fettled at the revolution, muft re- 
main inviolate ; on the other, that 
the corruptions of government ren- 
der a reform in the reprefentation of 
the people, and the duration of par- 
liaments abfolutely neceifary. Re- 
form is a very vague w^ord, and it' is 
too often made either a term of re- 
proach or commendation, as it fuits 
the intereft of the fpeaker. The ^ 
true fenfe of the word implies, that 
the things to be reformed had been 
preyioufly in a better ftate ;.and that 
the intention of the reformer is to 
bring them to their original deftina* 
tion. Let us then divide our difput- 
ed topick into its two component 
parts, a reform of the duration of 
parliaments, and the reprefentation 
of the people, and, conlidering each 
ieparately, fee whether we may not, 
on fome points, bring the contending 
parties to an agreement* 

I . On the duration of parliaments. Duration 
One party is for fliortening this du- menu ^''^ 
ration, and reducing it to a period, 
on which there is a variety of opi- 
nions : 
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nions ; {bme being for triennial, fome 
for biennial, and others for annual 
parliaments. Here we find a com- 
mon point of union, for the other 
contending party declares its attach- 
ment to the government founded at 
the revolution, in which triennial 
parliaments are a confiderable fea- 
ture. We may fay then to the advo- 
cates for fhortening the duration of 
parliaments, agree that three years 
Ihall be the period, and the other con- 
tending party muft, unlefs it hath loll 
every fentiment of propriety, concur 
with you in promoting fo falutary a 
meafure. If it doth not, the publick 
muft fee clearly, that its reverence 
for the conftitution founded at the 
revolution is merely a pretence, to 
. gain over to its fide the favour of a 
deluded populace. 
^ Rcprefent- 2. On a reform of the reprefenta- 
*''''''• tion of the people. The moft clamor- 
ous pe^fon for this fpecies of reform, 
might be ftaggered with a fimpie 
queftion. Have the people of Eng- 
land been ever fo well reprefented as 
at the prefent moment ? 
incrcafe of The uumbcr of votes in feveral 
b^rTughs; boroughs has been confiderably dimi- 

nifhed. 
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mfhed, in others much enlarged, 
fince the charters were firft given to 
them : ' but it is not improbable that 
the number on the whole has been 
increafed. In ,counties the (^ualifica- incountits, 
tion for a vote is a freehold worth 
forty ihillings a year; aiid, if we re- 
fled on the increafe of riches in this 
country within the laft hundred years, 
we cannot hefitate to affirm, that the 
nunlber of freeholders muft have been 
confiderably enlarged. If therefore 
the mere iridreafe of the number of 
vot6rS were an object to one of our 
contending parties, ' we might tell 
them, that time was gradually re- 
moving their complaints : but a wiffe 
and temperate man would not give , 
fuch ananfwer, wheij he conlidered, 
that time was alfo incrcaftng fome 
complaiots, and that government i* 
properly called on to rectify thfc 
abufts * prevailing* in feveral bo- 
T0Ughs< ;;: 

In . the . courfe of not many years evu confe- 
xnuft the elf ftets.of one place grapple xhtlll^yoi 
in the waves for their town, and at ^°^®**«^* 
prefent a fepteniiial confequence is 
given to a heap of ruins. This is a 
real evil, and ought to be redrefled, 
...; ' C ' - and 
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and it muft be redreffed, as foon as 
men turn from the clamorous loqua- 
city of pretended oratours and politi- 
cians to the fober diftates of common 
fenfe. The fevereft farcafm againlt 
the Houfe of Commons is to be found 
in the writings of a parliamentary 
declaimer, diftinguiflied by his pur- 
fuits of reform even to the privacies 
of his fovereign, and the remote cor- 
ners of the eaft, while he remains a 
declared enemy to the word, when 
it comes home to himfelf and his own 
connections. " The Houfe of Com- 
** mons/' fays this writer, " is with- 
<* in itfelf a much more fubtle and 
** artful combination of parts and 
** powers, than people are generally 
** aware of. What knits it to the 
** other members of the conftitution, 
*' what fits it to be at once the great 
** fupport and the great controul of 
*^ government, what makes it of fuch 
*^ admirable fervice to that monarchy^ 
** which, if it limits, it fecures and 
•* ftrengthens, would require a long 
*^ difcourfe belonging to the leifure 
" of a contemplative man, not to one 
** whofe duty it is to Join in commu- 
" nicating pradically to the people 

« the 
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** the bleifings of fuch a conftitution/' 
In other words, by means of rotten 
boroughs men of fortune are able to 
raife a party againft, and to clog the 
wheels of government ; by means of 
places and penlions government is en- 
abled to oppofe them : the houfe is 
like a field of battle, with this diffe- 
rence only, that the vidorious party 
changes feats apd opinions with the 
conquered, and the conteft is re- 
newed.* 

The faft then being undeniable, ^^«»n«dy 
that feveral of our boroughs have ^^^^^ 
grown worfe fince the revolution, 

* If to deal out the moft virulent inveftives 
againft perfons in pofl'eflion of power, if to coalefce 
with thofc very perfons to gain a ihare of that 
power, if to draw down the tears, and (hatter the 
nerves of falhionable fenlibility, and overwhelm 
.with opprobrious language a perfon,whofe power 
once extended over a van empire, if thefe are the 
marks of a great oratour and politician, the writer, 
whom I have quoted, carries away the palm from 
every hero in every age. Whether Mr. Haftings 
is guilty or not of the high crimes laid to his charge, 
I mall not pretend to determincj and it appears 
to me, that very few indeed will be able to lay 
their hands on their breails, and from a perufal 
of the evidence and Ipeeches declare upon their 
honour, that he is either guilty or not guilty. 
The fpeeches of the celebrated declaimer above 
alluded to, muft, from the nature of his languag^e, 
have made a great impreffion on many minds m 
favour of the much injured govcrucr. 

Cz we 
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\ve may fairly call on our contending 
parties to concur in redUiying this 
abufe. The evil might, without much 
inconvenience, be remedied by a plan 
fimilar to the one following : Let a 
lift be made out of the voters in every 
borough, and let it be ordered by 
parliament, that every borough, not 
having a thoufand voters, ftiall, out 
of the inhabitants of the town or 
hundred, gradually raife them to that 
number. It is faid gradually, other* 
wife the new comers might be too 
infolent with their acquired power ; 
and on that account the boroughs 
having five hundred voters fliould in- 
creafe their number by fifty every 
year, thofe under that number by 
twenty or thirty. Thus the boroughs 
will be brought gradually nearer to 
their original form : but neither par- 
ty muft imagine, that the mere in- 
creafe of voters will, without other 
fteps, fecure the integrity of the 
elefters, or the reprefentatives. 
Evil of I^ is a trite remark, that to a fo- 

iuAw^fl reigner the people of England feem, 
every feven years, infefted with mad- 
nefs. On the one hand are to be 
feen gentlemen of the firft rank ruin- 
ing 
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ing their eftales to. ingratiate them* 
felves with the populace, on . the 
other hand the people giving them- 
felves up to every fpecies of intem- 
perance. This is an evil which calls 
loudly for redrefs; and it. would be 
well if the contending parties, con- 
fining themfelves folely to the refti- 
fying of this abufe, would lay a 
foundation for the praifes and im* 
provement of pofterity. 

If vaft multitudes are! permitted to and prefcnt 
be called together, and treated atlTomL^- 
the expence of the candidates, this ^^®°' 
evil will always remain ;-and the only 
way to remove it is by devifing fome 
plan, which ftiall fecure to the elec- 
ter an eafy way of giving his vote 
with as little infringement on his 
time as poffible. The praftice of 
calling a county together on a day 
of nomination is attended with ma- 
nifeft inconvenience. The county 
cannot be affembled, and the mode 
of determining the fenfe of fuch 
meetings is vague and inconclulive. 

If there is any neceffity for a day Nomina- 
of nomination, the advantages ex-jaud?*'^" 
pefted from it might be better fe- 
^ cured by delegates from pari (he s, 

fummoned 
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fnmmon^d by the flierifF of the 
county* Thus, on 'an appointed 
day, let the freeholders meet in 
their refpective parifties, and every 
perfon being at liberty to name a 
candidate, let them eleft a delegate 
to carry the lift to the general meet- 
ing. At this meeting let the dele- 
gates confer together * in the pre- 
fence of the flierifF, as prefident, on 
the merits of the candidates, and, 
having given their votes, let each 
take with him the refult, to be laid 
before the freeholders on the day of 
eleftion. On that day the delegate, 
being the prefident df the parifli 
meeting, ftiould acquaint the eledlers 
with what had pafled on the day of 
nomination, and receiving their votes 
fliould make out two lifts, the one to 
be carried to the flierifF, the other 
to be preferved in the parifh. On a 
fubfequent day the delegates ihould 
again meet the IherifF, who, cafting 
up the numbers, fhould declare thofe 
to be the reprefentatives, who had 
the majority of votes in their favour. 
Thus members would be returned to 
parliament with very little interrup- 
tion to the induftry of the country, 

and 
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and if we take into the eftimate the 
bribes, the qii^rrels, the riots, the 
drunkenfiefs, the profanenefs, the 
blafphemies, the perjuries, which 
:Will be avoided by, this plan, no one, 
who is a. friend to religion or virtue, 
can hefitate to give it his heartfelt 
concurrence^* 

Our^conftitution, admitting a re- Rcfearch€« 
preientative government, permits us of govem- 
to reafon on it, and fpeculative men J'e^aeddcd! 
will naturally be led to purfue their 
refearches on fuch a fubje^ to a 
greater degree of refinement than is 
pleaiing to the vulgar, to. whom they 
feem to be trifling with Utopian 
fchemcs and imaginary idfeas of per- 
fedHon. . Still men of thought fhould 
not be difcouraged by the vague fur- 
mifes of rude and uncultivated minds. 
Had the. prefent conftitution of our 
country been propofed to. the valiant 
band under William the conquerer, 
it would have been received as an 

* The term freeholder has been ufed, but there 
feems to be no reafoti, why the copyholder^ Ihould 
be excluded from the right of fuffrage. And ia- 
ftead of requiring a certain qualification in landed 
property from the €>andidate, any man who had a 
majority of votes fhould take hi| feat in the Houic, 
and be allowed, for obvious reafbns, five hundred 
a year for his attendance. 

ipiptaiS^icable 
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impra&tcable fcheme, the wildefi that 
the brain of man had ever conceived^ 
and the fcheme^ which we deride 
may be the means of innumerable 
blei&ngs to future generations. Let 
the fpeculative man then indulge 
himfelf Jn his theories; and let us 
propofe to him to inquire, whether 
reprefentative government can be 
carried on to perfeftion, on a better 
plan than that laid down by an in- 
fpired legiflater, and adopted in part 
by the wifeft monarch that ever fat 
on the Englifli throne* 
Anticnt di- The divifions of hundreds and tith- 
the country ings being adopted, let the perfons 
mcndid. of age in each tithing eleft a preli- 
dent, let the prefidents of ten tith- 
ings elefik the prelident of the hunr 
dred, the prefidents of ten hundreds 
eleA the prefident of the thoufaikl, 
and fo on. Each divifioh of ten 
thoufand families fliould fend two 
members to parliament. The v^otes 
fliould be taken by the heads of tith- 
ings, and carried by them to the heads 
of hundreds, to be conveyed to the 
heads of thoufands, who, with the 
head of the ten thoufand, fliould de- 
clare the reprefentatives elefted. 

Thus 
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Thus none but the officers would b6 
put to any material inconvenience in 
giving their voteS : the offices fliould 
be annual and biennial, the headfliips 
of tithings and hundreds annual, the 
reft biennial. Such a divifion would 
not only be ufeful for the purpofes of 
obtaining a better reprefentation in 
parliament, but it might likewife 
reftore the peace and tranquillity, 
which is faid to have prevailed in the 
days of Alfred. Thus the*prefidentS 
of hundreds and the fuperiour divifions 
might be invefted with the power of 
a juftice of the peace, an officer of the 
greateft publick utility, very much 
wanted at prefent in many extenfive 
diftrifts. From the prefidents of 
hundreds the grand jury fliould al* 
ways be feleded, and the petty jury 
from the heads of tithings. All laws, 
that have received the fanftion of 
parliament fliould be fent to the pre- 
fidents of ten thoufands, by them to 
be diftributed among the inferiour di- 
vifions, fo that every law relating to 
the people in general fliould be fent 
to the heads of tithings, particular 
bills to the heads of hundreds arid the 
fuperiour divifions. The laws received 
D by 
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by the head of a tithing fhould be read 
to the tithing, and, if objefted to by 
the majority, the objeftion with the 
number of votes ihould be fent to the 
head of the hundred, and by him to 
the fuperiour officer, and fo on ; and 
if it ftiould appear that the majority 
of the kingdom was againft any bill, 
it fhould be fubjefted to a revifion in 
the next parliament. Thus would 
two main points be gained by this 
divifion of the country; the houfe 
of commons would, as far as human 
imperfeftion admits, be really a re- 
prefentation of the people, and all 
laws relating to the condu<9: of an in- 
dividual would not only be known to 
him, but receive his approbation or 
cenfure. 
Pcrfeft re- We ftiould pay too great a compli- 
\lonnlTto ^^^^ to our countrymen by fuppoiing 
be attained them Capable of receiving or adtino; 

mtprefeni. - r % tin 

under lo enlarged a plan ox repre- 
fentation. The minds of men muft 
be more enlightened, the lower clafles 
muft be better inftrufted, a more fa- 
miliar and friendly intercourfe muft 
take place between all ranks of fo- 
ciety, before fuch a plan could pro- 
duce its due effeft. This- confidera- 

tipn 
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tlon ought to have fome weight with 
the contending parties. The one 
might be fpurred on to teach the 
lower claflfes by every mean in their 
pwver the bieflings of a free and good 
government, and the ardour of the 
other for introducing new forms 
might, by reflefting on the real ftate 
of the peafantry of this country, be 
confiderably reprefled. And, by ac- 
cuftoming ourfelves to refleft on the 
difficulties on both fides of the quet 
tion, we might ail, with better tern* 
per, liften to the remarks made on 
government by men of oppofite par- 
ties ; we fiiould not conlbund repub- 
licans with levellers, • and to the ex- 
aggerating encomiafters of the pre- 
font conftitution with all its defefts, 
we might apply the words of eaftern 
wifiiiom, Let another man praife thee, 
and riot thine own mouth, aftranger 
and not thine own lipsi* 

To hear fome perfons talk of per- Not neccf- 
left reprefentation, one would ima- duaYv^f 
gine that it muft be the precurfour Wpin^^*- 
of a fecorid golden age. The wifdom 
of the nation would be collefted as it 
were into a focus, but we forget that 

* Prov. xxvii. a* 

D z its 
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its folly would be as forcibly concen- 
trated. If the majority of a nation 
confifts of weak, ignorant^ and bar* 
barous charafters, incapable of being 
meliorated by religion, and obftinate- 
ly attached to vicious and bad cuf- 
toms, it cannot be fuppofed that 
their reprefentatives fliould excel in 
virtue, or that the Jaws compofed by 
them fliould be calculated for general 
happinefs. If the people were fu- 
perftitioufly inclined, perfecution a- 
gainft individuals of a different opi- 
nion would receive the fanftion of 
their houfe of commons with the 
fame eafe, as it has been enforced by 
the edicts of a defpotick prince : and 
the lover of peace and tranquillity, 
the philofopher whofe refearches ex- 
tend our knowledge, and the culti- 
vater of the arts,' which foften and 
embellifli life, would feek for that 
liberty under the fliade of an arbi-^ 
trary court, which was denied to 
them by ^ the laws or conduft of a 
tumultuous rabble.* 

* Zimmerman relates, fomewhere in his excels 
lent work on national pride, an anecdote of a gen- 
tleman who wilhed to enjoy the liberty of fpeak- 
ing his fentiments on all fubj efts. For this purpofp 
he chofe Zurich, ftaid there ten days, and then 
retired to Lilbou, 

JL Hence 
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11. Hence then let us ferioufly re- Law. 
commend to the contending parties 
to employ their thoughts on other 
topicks befide thofe of parliamentary 
reform, left, being attached to a 
iingle objeft, they overlook the 
abufes, which may gradually under- 
mine the peace and happinefs of fo* 
ciety. Some of the affociated bodies 
have .very properly declared, that 
our conftitution has provided the 
means of reftifying abufes, and they 
would do well to point out thofe, 
which require immediate reform* 
We may celebrate in the loudeft tone 
the praifes of our conftitution, yet, if 
our laws are vague and inconclufive, 
eafily to be wrefted by the powerful, • 
and too expenfive for the poor, if 
punifhments bear no proportion to 
crimes, and the moft atrocious mur- 
derer is levelled with a petty delin- 
quent, it muft be confefTed that a 
ftranger would have reafon to ex- 
claim, the theory of your govern- 
ment is excellent, but your laws be- 
tray a degree of rudenefs and barba- 
rity not to be expefted in fo en- 
Jightened a nation. 

I. Our 
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Obfcwity. I . Our laws ftand certainly In need 
of reform, and it were to be wiflied 
that the leading powers in our fenate 
would exert themfelves in giving us 
a better code. The evil is acknow- 
ledged by all parties, but it h the 
fuppofed intereft of one to increafe, 
by voluminous digefts, the intricacy 
of the law. It might be urged, that 
the laws affefting the lower clafles of 
the people ftiould be equal, clear, and 
decifive, fuch that a fchool-boy might 
read them, and be brought up with 
a fenfe of their propriety, and a fear 
of offending them. This, without 
doubt, would be of great advantage 
to the poor ; and the political writers 
of the laft century recommended the 
praftice of a neighbouring country, 
by which the rich might be equally 
benefited. 

Expcnfivc- 2 . Many of the rich are,to their coft, 
acquainted with the expenfivenefs of 
fuits depending on the litigation of 
landed property, which would be at 
an end, by the eafy plan of regifter* 
ing it in every county. 

Kcgiftcr 3. Some perfons complain, that 

^cfcftivc. jjjgy Yi^Lve found a difficulty of reco- 
vering, or have even loft an eftate 

from 
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^he imperfeft regifters of births in 
parifties, from which all that are not 
members of the church are excluded^ 
Suppofiijg a civil arrangement for 
thefe purpofes, the land of every 
perfon and the births of all children 
might be fo regiftered, as to prevent 
a multiplicity of law fuits. 

4. A fiftion in law is a mean at Entails, 
prefent of faving the country from 

the iniquity and oppreffion attending 
the abfurd and barbarous cuftom of 
entailing property on remote defcen* 
d?ints, but would it not be muchbet^ 
ter, by ading in an open and direft 
manner, to prevent the father fronv 
forgetting the ties of blood, and by 
aboliihing ent;ails entirely, oblige eve- ' 
ry one to ad up to the principles of 
juftice? 

5. Manerial rights were of ufe in Maneriai 
the feudal ages, but different times "^*'^^' 
produce different cuftoms, and a re- 
vifal of all the la^s in manours might 

be made beneficial to the lord and 
his dependant. 

6. Our game laws are cruel and p*«^« 
oppreffive, jcontrary to every prin- *^'' 
ciple of good government, and cal- 
culated only to produce a fpirit of 

ariftocratick 
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ariftocratick infolence in the higher, 
and that of meannefs, pilfering, and 
plunder in the loweft clafles. It has 
been urged in their defence, that if 
it were not for them, we Ihould be 
over-run with poachers ; but in faft, 
as high duties made the fmugglers, the 
game laws make the poachers. De- 
ftroy the game laws entirely., let 
game be fold freely in our markets, 
and the poachers, as the fmugglers 
have done lately in many places, will 
return to the habits of ufeful in- 
duftry. We muft not omit here, 
that the higher claffes will be bene- 
fited : for in what county can we go 
without hearing of the petty fquab- 
bles of country fquires, about hares 
and partridges, naufeous tales, dif- 
gufting to every man of fenfe and a 
liberal education. 
Poor laws. . 7. The amendment of the poor 
laws requires a cautious and Ikillful 
hand, and much praife is due to fome 
very refpeftable members of the 
houfe of commons, for endeavour- 
ing to excite ihe attention of their, 
colleagues to this fubjeft. There is 
an excellent precept in the mofaicai 
law, which Aioiiild be. a guide to all 

legiflaters ; 
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fcgiflaters; thou ihait ndt intii^li 
ihe ox which treadeth out the com* , 
The poor are the inftrufnents of th6 
feafe, comfort, and luxuiry of the ricfe^ 
iand it would be contrary to the tern* 

{yer of englifhmen, as well as th^ 
^irit of chriftiaris, to \st ungrateful 
to thofe, from whom we ill derive 
bur fupport. If a labouring mah 
does nt)t rleceive fufficient wages to 
Enable him to bring up a numeroUB 
family, and to lay by fomething for 
ills fupport in the decline of life, it ife 
t>ut common juftlce, that they, who 
iiave been enriched by his labour^, 
ihould, when his ftrength is gonfe. 
inake his latter days chearful and 
tomfblrtable. So far then from di* 
miniftiing the poor rates, there feems, 
tiniefs the price of libt>ur ftiould bfe 
feonfiderably increafed, fufHcient rea- 
ion for increafing them. The poor 
rates muft, if the price of labour is 
given, increafe with the iiicreafe bt 
taxes ; fbr evety tax laid on the con- 
fumption of the poor is a great dimi- 
-^nution of his pittance, and the half- 
Jjenny or farthings a trifle to the tai 
impctfers, js . feverely felt in the cot- 
tages cjTindufti-y. "Should thete laws . 
S be 
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J)C ever rcvifed, there is a clafs in fo- 
ciety which may be greatly benefited j 
this is the clafs juft above poverty, 
juft above want themfelves, but by 
means of rates, reduced to a worfe 
lituation than thofe who receive their 
benefadions. To follow the beautiful 
gradations of nature in all her opera* 
tions, this clafs fhould be releafed 
from the poor rates : thus there 
would be three claffes in fociety, tha^ 
which pays to the relief of others, 
that which receives, and that which 
^neither pays nor receives. A revi- 
fion alfo cannot take place without 
relieving the poor fromthe reftraints 
under which they at prefent labour 
in removing from one fjarifh to ano- 
ther, and the expenfivenefs of litiga- 
tion arifing from the prefent code 
might perhaps be remedied. But in 
thefe. affairs we mufl, as was before 
mentioned, be particularly careful, 
leflt the poor fhould be injured : the 
rich can take care of themfelves, the 
j>oor have none to defend them, and 
the fault of moft governments feems 
chiefly to confifl in this, that they 
pay the mofl attention to the main- 
tenance and fupport of the Corinth- 
ian 
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iin capitals of fociety, as foiiie orders^ 
have been foolifhly called, to the' 
great negleft of the comfort and 
wellfare of the moft numerous and 
important part of the community. ' 

The practice of the law at* prefent, Praaice •£ 
an evil, which time is likely tq in-' 
creafe, threatens to render the pro-^ 
feflion unworthy of a man of liberal' 
education. To fet a young perfon' 
down to copy declarations, pleas, re- 
plications, rejoinders, furrejoinders, 
rebutters, furrebutters, is not a pro-* 
bable mean df correfting his judge-' 
ih6nt, enlivening his imaginatibn, or* 
qualifying him to convince by the 
ardour of his eloquence. Yet it now 
fe*ems neceflary that Demofthenes and 
Cicero fhould give place to the pre- 
cedents in the office of a fpecial* 
pleader : and,; if our laws continue 
to increafe with the fame rapidity as ' 
th6y have done in the prefent reign, 
the future generation of barrifters* 
muft fink into, the level of vulgar^ 
ihechanicks. Already we have feen^ 
the inferiority of the bar, wheri the 
beft fpecimeris of its rhetorick were 
compared with the geriuirie efBifiops ' 
ef eloquence fronf our popular fpeak-' 
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ers. Tb(t oratours of antienttijnjes, 
*W? are iqiforinedy did not blufli to 
receive, information from* the eru* 
diite pjcofelTers of the law, ^nd if the . 
encoura^emenjt of eloquence were 
though.t of fufiicient importance, a 
iiinilar arrangement of oJQices might 
not be without its ufe. Were the 
aftorni^ confined to their prefent 
cmpJoyment : were fj^ecial pleadei:*^^ 
men of cool heads and fit fpr feden-, 
tsgry lives, occupied in arrapgi^g, 
cxj^l^ining, digefting oiir ftatutes. and 
ads of parliament, were it their bu- 
finefs to take an adion from ^he a,t;-. 
tprijiey^s hands, decide oij its legality^ 
ajnd put it into due form, to be pre-, 
fciited with every ftatute or c^fe re-, 
lating to it to the barrifter, the time^ 
of this latter charafter, the higheljt 
ip the proftflion, might be employ- 
ee in the purfuit of every fpecies of 
liberal knowledge* It would pot be 
expeded fropi him, to haye an anti*^ 
^arian infight into our laws and, 
cuftoms, nor to, enter into all the de- 
tail 9f an attorney's clerk ; but we 
fl^ould lopkfior elegancje of language, 
propriety of expreffion, convincing' 
elpcjuencc^^ h^ppy; ajLufionp, and| tp; 
, ' ' fum 
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fytpi^up the. V(hple in a few wqr^tj^ y^^ 
ibould exp^ft to findia him both at 
the bar and at the tabl^ tljie gentle- 
man and the fcholar.^ 
: The tediouftiefs of the hWj ^s well J*^*»^ 
aj5 its uncertainty, has been a ^r^- ianguact • 
quent fubjeft of qompjiaint;. but,^ 
though deprecated by every one,, 
there does not feem any difpofltion, 
9t, prefent in t;he lords or commons, 
to. probe tbefe evils to the bottom* 
Its language too is barbarous a,nd 
rude : for, under the pretence of 
avoiding by infinite circumlocutions 
c^yUra^nd^difputp, fcai;ce an ad of our 
legiflature is intelligible^ to a njan pf 
tplersible capacity;; and? the jargQi^, 
of a profisflfpn,. which onght tsi ujfe 
the clear eft and beft terms,, is npw* 
become proverbiaj. We Ibouid ther^<-, 
fore be much ind<5bted to the con^. 
tending parties, if they would unite 
their efforts in ipjiking an effe^ual 
reform in tb^nt part of gur fyftem, on, 
which life, propertjr, and reputatiqn, 

♦ Since th^ inns of court^have;, ceafed to. be 
pHces of education, and the exercifes there arc 
79^ely formal, miirht not the priviledge of pleads 
§ng at the bar. be alio wed to apv o^e, in wbom ttd 
plbtitiff placjes coniidenc^,^ 

lb 
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fo mucli depend. The talk is not fa 
arduous as maybe apprehended: there 
are, among us, men of learning and 
abilities, as well qualified for this un- 
dertaking as the celebrated lawyers 
in the days of Juftinian ; and the 
only thing required on the part of 
the legiflature and people is to be fe- 
rioufly perfuaded, that internal good 
government is more productive of 
general happinefs, than the inter- 
ference in foreign politicks, and the 
triumphs of a viftorious navy. 

Religion. . III. In peruiing the hiftory of an-^ 
tient or modern times, the connec- 
tipn which has always taken place 
between religion and legiflatioii muft 
ftrike every attentive reader. This 
union is fuppofedto be of a peculiar 
nature, and, while in our own coun- 
try the grave divine celebrates it as 
an alliance between church and ftate, 
the jolly toper no lefs religioufly fills 
up the bumper to church arid king. 
The. latter charafter means no diJf- 
refpeft to his fovereign, by making- 
him give place to an inftitution 
efteemed facred by the vulgar ; but 
the former, lamenting the lofs of an- 

tient 
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tient fplendoiir, is willing to retain 
as lonjg as poffible this laft veftige of 
ecclefiafiical power. Seventeen cen- 
,turies ago the church, creeping on. 
the ground, bowed its head to the 
authority of Caefar, within three 
centuries after we find her in the 
-embraces of a warlike emperourj 
the harlot foon learned to tread on 
the necks of kings, and, drenched 
with the blood of faints and martyrs, 
obtained univerfal empire. Our an- 
ceftours groaned under her iron 
yoke, the fruit of their induftry was 
carried away to feed her pampered 
appetite, and to fatiate her luxuri* 
ous paramours. The ifland was com- 
pletely devoted to her luft ; but vice 
is never fecure in its feat, it has no 
ftable hold, the fame capricious and 
inordinate paflions which tempt men 
to forfake the fair objeft of their be- 
trothed love, lead them foon to caft 
away in difguft the loathfome profti- 
tute. To capricious and inordinate 
pailion we are indebted for deliver- 
ance from the harlot's power : Ihe 
can no longer free the fubjeft from 
his allegiance, nor compel! the mo- 
Rarch to accept the crown at the 

footftool 
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IbWtftool ^( her thrbtne. ttef fti^ 
Hority Is RohCy and proteftant dl* 
"vltres IhouhTbeware oF applying thofe 
terms tb a political iliftitutioA ofihh 
tdutitry^ which muft involve tberii 
in all the guilt of anticfcViiliaiii ufur* 
patidil. 
iiifciiiee the alliance between thnrth iixd 
tech and l^te Is iai fiftion, which trould nx)t hk 
&l^ realized \n this couhtV-y^ Withotit fob- 
" "^^ jeding the abetters of it to the pe* 
naities of high treafbn* Wt might 
as Well talk of an alliance betweei 
army and ftate, nav7 and ftate, laW 
arid ftate. Wotild queen Elizabttft 
Tiave permitted this language, an3 
is it not equally certairi, that £uch 
expreffions miift be difpleafing to 
every branch bf tht Brunfwick fir- 
thiiy ? Has the ftate, from the mo* 
ment it becaixlte ptoteftarit, ever madfc^ 
an alliance with any church, and do 
not all our ecclefiaftical laws depend 
on the authority of parliament ? 
Where does the fchurch meet, whei^ 
does it make laws, where does it 
propofe terms of mutual kindhefs to 
her ally the ftate ? In this iflatld^ itfe 
two inftitutions called the churches 
of England and Scotland, for which 

the 
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the clergy of the church of England 
are ordered by law to command the 
prayers of every congregation. Are 
they both allies of the ftate ? Is there 
alfo any alliance between the two fa- 
xrred bodies ? Let us beware of the 
deception couched in ambiguous 
terms 5 for there is no fociety in this 
country that can pretend to make 
terms with the ftate, nor is there any 
perfon, whofe authority does not de- 
pend on an act of parliament. And 
let divines be particularly cautious^ 
left king and people, recollecting the 
fufferings of former times, ihould be 
tempted to fufpect, that, as long as 
there are pricfts, the laity is in dan- 
ger of being duped by the prieft- 
hood. 

- The eftablilhed church of England ^^YV^ 
can be confidered only as a political poiukai* 
inftitution. The defign of it, is to^^'**'^^"' 
celebrate at certain times religious 
worfeip, and to inftruct the people 
in certain doctrines laid down by act 
of parliament. Whether the inftruc- 
tion communicated .is fuited to the 
prefent times, and whether the ex- 
pence attending it is proportioaedLto 
the benefits, which .the fiibject de- 
. F rives 
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irives froin it^ are queflions of politic- 
cal enquiry. The farmer and the 
land-holder complain, that tithes are 
a grievous oppreffion^ that thereby 
induftry is cramped, and our lands 
are deprived of their proper culture* 
Divines, fay they, laid a claim in 
former ages to the produce of our 
fields, in cbnfequence of a regulation 
for very different purpofes in a diftant 
region, and they not only pei^fuaded 
bur legiilature to adopt it, but have 
lexacted the odious tax in a manner 
unknown to the favoured people of 
Gbd« The cuftoms. of Judea are no 
rule for tljds country, and . confe- 
quently it is. no argujnent agaiuft our 
prefent xaod^ of paying the clergy, 
that we have deviated widely from 
the i][iolakarinftituf ion. We are in- 
tcreflicd only iij the enquiry^ whether 
a certaiabody of men fhould depend 
iCm governmeiit or the people for Its 
fiibfift^nce, or by poiFefling a confi* 
derable ftake in the landed property^ 
he in. a grieat mealure rendered inde- 
pendant of both. Tlie queftion has 
oa every fide its difficulties. Sup* 
pofing th.^ clergy to* be like the army 
or navy Under the executive power^ 

there 
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there is a danger la our coniplicated 
form of government, left the regal 
part fhould abforb that of the other 
two bodies. For ten thoufand men 
in black under the direction of an in- 
dividual are a far more formidable 
body, than ten thoufand times that 
number in arms, and more likely to 
produce the greateft injury to civil 
fociety. 

If checks could be found to reme- 
dy the inconvenience attending the 
abfolute dependance of the cler- 
gy on the crown, fuch a fyftem would 
be found to poffefs great advantages : 
for, as the military are fent only, 
where their prefcnce is neceflary, 
the religious corps would be difpofed 
in a manner more beneficial to the 
kingdom. We fliou^d not fee them 
In groupes in fome towns encourag- 
ing, or rather being the patrons of 
every fpecies of luxury, while ex- 
tenfive diftricts are ehtrufted to the 
care of a few curates : a regular dif*- 
poAtion of them might take place, 
which, from a proper attention to 
the learning and morals in the can- 
didates for the office of publick in- 
ftructers, would be attended with 
f 2 infinite 
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infinite benefit to the lower clafles 
of the community. Here then is a 
lubjeft, which might nfefully em- 
ploy the thoughts tof our contending 
parties. Let them endeavour to re- 
move, the complaints of our land- 
holders, taking care at the fame, time 
that fo large a body as the clergy 
ihould not be entrufted with any 
temporal power, and that the. pro* 
feffion ihould poflefs fuch emolu- 
ments, as might render it a proper 
purfuit for men of liberal education. 
Rcvifionof Every thing in this world con* 
the liturgy yiuces US, that there is only one be- 
sncs4e(|. ingiu hisowu nature unchangeable. 
The inftitutions of man can fcarce 
be fuited to one generation, and the 
wifdom of government would in no 
inftance more eminently difplay it- 
felf, than by accommodating its laws 
to the improvement of knowledge in 
every age. ^ The parliament, which^ 
appointed, and the people, which re- 
ceived the form of worihip now in 
ufe, entertained very different no- 
tions froitl ours on religious fubjc&s; 
It could not be otherwife: for, by 
rejefting maiiy articles in the creed 
pf their anceftours, they entered into 

cojitro- 
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cdhtroverfies, A/^hich paved the way 
for future improvement. This was 
perceived in the next century, but 
unfortunately the rtiling powers, by 
calling together men of too difcord* 
ant opinions, and endeavouring to 
reconcile parties feparated from each 
other by a feries of mutual injuries,- 
confirmed by this experiment a truth, 
With which they ought to have been 
acquainted, that the councils of di- 
vines of different churches are never 
attended with fuccefs. The liturgy 
of the church of England is a compo- 
fition derived from the mafs book of 
Rome, over which, if it has in fome 
refpefts a manifeft fuperiority, ' it is 
very far from that ftandard of purity 
in' its arrangement, language, or 
^ doftrine,which is required from fuch 
compofitions/ The ableft writers in 
its defence acknowledge, that it is 
fufceptible of improvement, but are 
fearful of the danger attending eve- 
ry reform. We have feen the caufe 
of failure in the laft century^ and, to 
avoid the fplitting on the fame rock, 
might not the legiflature appoint 
comraiffioners of its own church tp 
revife the book of prayers, and to 
: ^ propofc 
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propofc a form better fnited to the 
prefent times? This fhould not how- 
ever fuperfede the liturgy in prefent 
ufe. There may be congregations 
attached to the conmion liturgy, 
. whofe prejudices fhould be humour- 
ed, and, inftead of forcing another 
on any one, the legiflature need only 
permit the approved forms to be read 
iyi thofe churches, where the people 
are willing to give them admiflionv 
Thus continual improvements might 
be made in the form of worfliip, the 
more imperfcft liturgies would gra* 
dually disappear, and in a few cen*" 
turies perhaps the religious antipa- 
thies of the prefent days would ceafe 
to influence the condu6l and embitter 
the lives of our pofterity. 
Tcft laws. The reform of our religious efta- 
hlifiiment cannot, it is obvious, en* 
gage our attention without fome ani- 
madverfions on a controverfy, which 
has been lately carried on with a 
confiderable degree of animofity. To 
preferve the eftablifhttient it wai 
thought neceffary in the laft century> 
to require from every officer under 
the executive government a religious 
teft. Of courfe a degree of honour 

has 
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has b6en attached to the believers^ oar 
pretended believers, of certain doc*- 
trines, and the difientients have been 
involved in a correfponding portion 
of difgrace. In coniidering this 
queftion, we are to look upon thefe 
bodies merely as political factions i 
fbr^ did we refer to the book, which 
both parties are fuppoied to make the 
guide of all their actions and opi« 
nions, the queftion will not admit a 
moments debate. By calling them* 
fclves chriftians, they ought in every 
inftance to yield to our faviour's pre^ 
cepts and example, and there is not 
a propofition in Euclid clearer thaa 
this, that no body of chriftians is 
authorifed by the gofpel, to allure 
men to its party by civil emoluments, 
or on accountof religious opinions to 
deprive them of civil advantages. 

Is then a teft neceflary to preferve Repeal of 
the.political exiftence of the church laws not 
(K>f England? We fliallbe able to anr^Toi 
;fwer this queftion by confidering the J^J;* ^^jjl 
danger that would immediately ac- reamers int« 
crue from the removal of the teft^ ''*^"' 
In fome of our manufaduring towns 
diflehters would ihare with church-r 
iff^pn in mttiucipal ofllces ; a few, and 
. very 
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very few, would exercife in counties 
the office of juftice of the peace. The 
latter office depending on the crown, 
the moment there was an appearance 
of danger, it might be. removed by 
ftrikirig the difaffeftcd out of the 
commiffion. Now, is it probable, 
that an inftitution, whofe influence^ 
from its own wealth confiderable, is 
fupported by that of the nobility, 
and the greater part of the landed 
intereft of this country, could receive 
any injury from the admiffion of a 
few perfonsinto municipal offices. The 
fuppofition is abfurd, and the appre- 
hcnfion of danger muft arife from a 
fufpicion of the diffenters receiving, 
on the removal of the teft, ^ vail 
acceffion of numbers, united together 
in a firm refolution, to deftroy the 
religious eftablilhment. But perfons, 
who reafon in this manner, are not 
aware, that the diffenters do not by 
any means form a compact body ; and 
that the three powers, preflbyterians^ 
baptifts, and independants, allied to- 
gether for one fingle purpofe, would, 
on the obtaining of that point, retire 
to their different camps, and be fepa- 
rated from each other by the ufual 
marks of theological hatred. 
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*On what ground are we to expect «r the pro- 
an increafe of their numbers ? The crcafe^Sf 
majority of the people, who do not ^^^" "'*"*- 
look forward to any thing but the 
fruits of their induftry, will always 
go ' to that * place of worftiip, which 
they think the beft : and, unlefs it 
can be proved, that the worfliip of 
the three bodies above-mentioned is 
far fuperiour to that of the church of 
England, they muft remain, as they 
have been for fome time, increafing 
only with the increafing population 
of the country. 

Let any man then compare toge- <>' the pre- 
ther coolly the worfhip of thefe diffe- their mode 
rent bodies. The objeft of worfhip, «^^«'^^p* 
generally ipeaking, for there are few 
congregations which worflbip only 
the one true god, is the fame in all ;. 
fome ufing a prefcribed form, others 
what is called extempore prayer. 
The fuperiority on either fide de- 
pends fo much on the abilities of the 
fpeakers or readers, that, on confi- 
dering the rank of life from whence 
they are refpeftively taken, and the 
advantages of education, which they 
enjoy, it will appear improbable, that 
the church t)f England fhould be in- 
G feriour 
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feriQUt y^ i^s QgpoxientS; The harr 
mopiQus mimtjeb of \V^att's ttymus, 
thV conimojj;il^ jceceived bopk among 
the idiiTei^^ers, toay, befuppofed to 
give tb^ra a Superiority in one part 
pf the Service ove^- the church ; bnt; 
the pfi^lps of Sternhold and Hoplgns, 
though deficie;it in metre, do not in- 
cutcg-te vin£cripturai doftrines, nor 
does their language, though finiple 
and unadorned, ever fink into th^ 
luUabies of the lyrick pojet.. The 
fermons of the church of England, 
whether confidered as fpecin^ens of 
eloqnejqce, sfi trqatifek of. moral phi- 
Ipfopnjf^ Qjrdid,a^ick t]^eology, dp not 
fuffer Qj)^ a comparifo^ with thofe of 
the difleoting party : and there are 
f^w; cK»rcheS|^ which could bea,r fuch 
language or fentiniients, as are too 
fjT^jgjfentJiy uttjcred in fcveral meet- 
ings* ^ence the danger, apprehend- 
ed Ijrqm the inojd$ of worihip among 
the tljree bodies above-mentioned, 
feems to. be chimerical, and govern- 
njent Kas, by a fufficiently accurate 
furyejr, been informed, that the 
number of opponents tp the church 
eliiabliflynent* cannot occafi^on any 
ground of alarm: bvt perhaps nei- 
ther 
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ther government, nor chitrchmen, 
nor diflenters are dware of the in- 
creafe of a body, already itidre nu- 
merous and bettfer organized than the 
latter party, and wtiich mdyi in no 
length of time, occalioh a revoltitiorf 
in our ecclefiaftical hiftory. 

Although no danger is to be ap- ^?\^"j£" 
prehended from the removal of theftatc. 
teft, government may very feirJy de- 
mahd ; what advantages fliall we de- 
rive by departing from our bid laws 
arid favouring the diflenters ? Thfc 
anfwer Is obvious. By removing a 
reiafonabfe catlfe of coiiiplaint from 
tht moft iriduftrious and peafceable of 
yotir fubjefts, you pf eferve a fteiadieV 
attachnierit to the eftablilhed autho- 
rity. Ther* is foin^thing' in th^ 
heart of mart, which rtvolts at op- 
prelliori ; and to be beloved, yoU itiuft 
render yourfelvie^ worthy bf affec- 
tioh. Tht eoftduft of chiirchm^ii 
towards diflenters has been, and isj 
difgraceful in the exti^feme : it is 
time to caft away the leavferi of party 
fpirit, and to a£t is chfiftiaris. o^ 
this, fays out Saviour, fliall all iheii 
know that ye are my dijR:rples, if ye 
love one another. 

G 2 Did 
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and juftifi- Did the repeal of the teft a£l de- 
exLm^^ie of P^^^ Only OH One part of the legifla- 
the fu- ture, it cannot be fuppofed, that the 
giS^^T*" redrefs of the diffenters would be de- 
layed a moment. For, how could 
the firft magiftrate deny that to a 
great part of the people, which, in 
diflFerent places acknowledging his 
authority, he claims for himfelf. 
Either he is a member of the church 
of England, or he is not. If he is a 
member of the church of England, 
by pafGng into Scotland he becomes 
a diffenter, . but is not on that ac- 
count deprived of his office : another 
form of religion prevails in Hanover, 
but he retains his eleftorate. What 
could prevent him then from faying 
to the diffenters, As my temporal 
office is not in other countries affeft- 
ed by my religious opinions, neither 
fliall you fuffer any civil injuries for 
diffenting from the eftablifliment of 
England. Be peaceable citizens, and 
worfliip God as you pleafe ; your re- 
ligion no where teaches you to dif- 
obey your civil governours, except 
when they prefume to inter/ere in 
matters of confcience. 

It 
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It is much to be lamented, that, inPafConsand 
treating on a fubjeft relating to reli- ^tirefte" 
gions opinions, we cannot perfuade in^oppofing 
the profeffers of chriftianity, to abide 
by the commands of their comnjion 
mafter : inftead of which, not only 
the ftatefman, but thofe who pride 
themfclves on being minifters of the 
gofpel, fet up in direft oppofition to 
him maxims of worldly policy. The 
line of truth is dired and clear, the 
pathsi of errour are infinite. In the 
conflifts of paffions and prejudice in 
a houfe of commons the ^ill voice of 
chriftianity cannot always be heard ; 
the ftatefman is too apt to confider 
it as a filly devifed fable, well calcu- 
lated to keep the people in order, 
and there are few willing to receive 
it in the only manner, which com- 
mands attention, as the direct word 
of God. Hence perhaps the diflenters 
would do well, to leave the ftate en- 
tirely to itfelf, content, as the early 
chriftians were, to draw men to a 
purer form of worftiip, and to truft 
to a change of opinion for entire re- 
lief from perfecution. The moft im- 
probable tales were in early times 
vented of the chriftians; their meet- 
ings 
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ings were burnt down, and their per- 
fons were aflaulted. Is it to be won- 
dered at, tliat the fame prafticeS 
fhould, by the enlightened infidel, 
the interefted churchman, and the 
ignorant populace, be in oift-' days 
both repeated and applauded ? * The 
fame paffions will every where pro* 
duce on certain minds the fame effeft ;' 
and the prieft in every age, whether 
he celebrates the orgies of Baedhus, 
or folemnizes the rites of the Eucha- 
rift, will, fhould either his viftims 
or his allowance fail, oppdfe in eithef- 
cafe every truth, which threatens to 
Undermine his altars, or weaken his 
facerdotal authority. 
Improve- * The church ftands certainly irt 
^mmend- uccd of rcform, the diffenters would 
chu^chmi'n ^^ w^** ^^ confider alfo, whether they 
and diffcn- are not far, very far from the fum- 
mit of chriftian perfeftion. The few* 
of i\s difperfed over England, who, 
through fear and love of the oaef 
true god, are obliged to fepariate 
ourfelves from, both parties, cannot 
but view with concern, that, whilef 
they are fo much occupied in a mat- 
ter of linall temporal importance, 
the great truths of religion are neg- 
lected: 



ters. 
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k^ted; aqd we muft never let flip 
any opportunity of exciting them to 
examine and improve their feparate 
forraa of wprftip and religious com- 
iQunion* 

^ That cliriftianity has made very fj^]^®^" 
little progrefs for the la£l fourteen ^bufes pre- 
^updred years, is obvious to every chriftcni* 
reader of eGcleliaftical hiftQry,an4 thef^rge? 
profeflers of it ought not to be fur- 
prized, fince, during fo long a pe- 
riod, th^ world l»s been under the 
in^uence of twp opinions, nearly 
ftibverfive of all: true religion. 
, * I . The firfl: is a vi^ry antient opi- neviation 
niozi, which it was the intention of woSVof 
the jewiih difpepfation to eradicate, t^ueg^lTd, 
by fubflituting in its place a long 
loft and almoft felf evident truth. 
That there is one god, and only one 
god is fuppofed by many to be a 
truth attainable by human reafon ; 
bul: if it were not fo, tHe authority 
of revelation has eftabliflied it, and 
the whole heathen' mythology is de- 
clared to be a fit objefl/ctf ridicule,*' 

Still 

•^ A learned writer: on tbe mythology of 
die ancients makes the following remarks on 
the groffiids of their fuperftitipn : *' Whp. 

*' would 
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Still this truth, confirmed by various 
aCls of omnipotence, did not over- 
come entirely the prejudices of the 
chofen people of God ; and as they 
affociated with the worfliip of Jeho- 
vah that of the neighbouring nations, 
the great body of chriftians has im- 
bibed, and glories in imbibing from 
the fchools of 'Athens, opinions no 
where fanftioned in fcripture, and. 
has affociated the worftiip of created, 
beings, with that of the god and fa- 
ther of Jefus Chrift. So great a de- 
viation from truth muft neceffarily 
.be attempted with dreadful effefts, 
the moft folemn aci: of life is render- 
ed childifh, and the unbeliever con- 

*' would imagine, that one of the wifeft na- 
*' tions that ever exifted, could reft fatisfied 
** with fuch idle figments: and how can we.ac- 
*' .count for thefe iflufions which overfpread the 
*' brighteit minds? We fee knowing and exj)eri- 
*' eiiced people inventing the moft childifli tales; 
*' lovers of Icience adopting them; and they are 
" finally recorded "by the graye hiftorian: all 
** which would not appear credible, had not we 
*' thefe evidences fo immediately tranfmitted 
" from them. And it is to be obfervied, that this 
** blindnefs is only in reeard to their religion ; and 
** to their mythology, which was grouncfed there- 
** upon. In all other refpefts they were the wifeft 
** ot the fons of men." What will the wtitd"s on 
the mythology of the eighteendi century drink, sk 
thoufand years hence, of Che European, ^gmejits? 

found- 
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iof nding the purity of the gofpel 
with the prejudice of its iprofeffers, 
thinks himfelf entitled to ridicule re- 
ligion, and to ' defpife chriftianity* 
Let cburchmen and diflenters exa^ 
xtune ferioufly how far they have de- 
viated from the true faith, and, as 
they rejed many points eftabliftied by 
the councils of the romilh church, 
let them expunge every thing, which 
favouring of its leaven, is to be found 
in prefbyterian fynods or epifcopal 
coavocations.' 

-• 2. When men blindly receive, in- corporate 
ftead of revealed truths, the wild^S^^" 
faJticies of fpeculative heathens, it is ^^ ^^^^y* 
not to be wondered at, if the other 
parts of their fyftem ftiould be in pp- 
poilticm to the plainell diftates of 
i:hriftianity. Our faviour was fre* 
guently under the neceffity of cor- 
rcfting the foolifti vanity of his met- 
fcngers, and, forefeeing the evil con- 
fequences of ambition, he reprobated 
in the ftrongeft terms every defire of 
f>re-eminence among his difclples* 
-Ytt how little have either his pre- 
jcepts or his own example been ob- 
-ferved* We have fees in the church 
of Rome, with what eafe the beft 
H fyftem 
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fyftem of religion and morals may be 
perverted to the moft deteftable pur* 
pofes, but forget, that the fame lea- 
ven ferments in the bodies glorying 
in a feparation from her, and a re- 
formation, as it is improperly called, 
of her abufes. The love of pre-emi- 
nence is the fecond circumftance, 
that has been a fatal hindrance to the 
progrefs of chriftianity. The chrif- 
tian world has been divided into two 
parts, clergy and laity, diftinguiihed 
both by drefs and manners from each 
other. The clergy every where af- 
feft a fuperiority, and in coniequence 
claim to be indulged with peculiar 
power and privileges. It was natural^ 
that when this pre-eminence was once 
eftablifhed in the minds of the de- 
graded laity, the clergy Jhould g^% 
the countenance of the legiflature^ 
for the framing of laws, not only to 
preferve their own dignity, but to 
prevent the interference of the people 
in ecclefiaftical concerns. Hence * ec- 
clefiaftical courts, ecclefiaftical rank$> 
and titles,* ecclefiaftical drefs, * all re* 
pugnant to the fpirit of chriftianity^ 
The laity, like brute beafts, fit tame- 
ly under this ufurpation : a man, if 
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t prieft or minifter enters, is not a 
mailer of his own houfe, he muft not 
thank God for the bleffings of provi- 
dence at hU own table, he cannot 
pledge his faith to a lovely woman 
without the interference of the prieft> 
his offspring mull be fprinklisd by fa- 
cred hands, and at death he is not 
committed to his long home without 
another fpiritual incantation. 
: * Thefe fuperflitipus prejudices are ^uenw^ of 
-without doubt highly beneficial to the «*>» ^orpo- 
intereft of the clerical community, dn^ionT 
but the ;niorals of neither party are 
confulted. The laity are apt to ima- 
,gine, that there are fome pradiceis, 
iin which they may be indqlged with- 
out any imputation on their chriftian 
cIjtaraAer ; and the gentleman in 
black is fuppofed to put on a ;pwti* 
.cular fet of features and behaviour 
with bi3 cloaths/ The fimplicity of 
the gofpel admits pothiOg of this 
fort. AH chriftiana'a*? equftlly^^ 
vants of One comraf)n- lord,- eij^ly 
bound by his precepts, and equally 
entitled to the privileges of his' reli- 
gion. It may be neceffary .to have 
perfons well educated for the inflruc- 
tion of the people j and the coxidjii^ing , 
H 2 of 
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dTtlie publick wdrlhip, but as far a* 
this is regulated by the civil power, 
the body is political, not fpirituah 
It may be expedient, that one per* 
fon ftiould condudl thfe worftiip of a 
diflenting congregatioh, but it is dan- 
gerous to afloeiate ther performers of 
this oiSice in a klM of fpiritual cott^ 
ft*aion. The diffenters view with 
an evil eye the vjfi^atlpns of ar<:hbi^ 
(hip6, bifllops, archdeacons, &c. but 
thfc aflemWies of their minifters, whe- 
ther at the opening of a chapel, the 
ordaining of a brother minifter, or 
for vatious ofther purpofes, dettote as 
jmttth love of fpiritual pre-eminence, 
^ff is to ^be found- Irt the etlablifiied 
leh'uriih* 

It would b<? endleffs to purfue thf 
-v&rious evils tha^ Ipring out of this 
ftrang^ diftinftion among chriftians. 
Age and abilities command refpeft, 
it is willingly paid by every tiberdl 
mind' and lover of good ordir ; from 
the ' profeffibnf alfo of a teacher of 
chriftianity it ought not to be with- 
' held* But, let it be kept within due 
abounds; liet not the teacher of a petty 
meeting claim the authority of a 
pope, l^t him not be the means <)f 

fetting 
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fettlng families and congregations at 
variance* It is a great miftake to 
fuppofc, that pcrfecntioii is confined , 
to eftablilhed cliurcJficB ; th/ere is a 
pernicioias fort prevailing among fee- 
tarics, and to.diffent from the fociety^ 
of which one is. a member, is too fre- 
quently attended with the loft pf an 
income* Mot to omit, that the terms 
heterodox, heretick, deift, in&del are 
feattered abroad with great rapidity 
in diflinting communities, ;and under 
.pretext of cfflifuhing the good of his 
foul, a ixkrrow*-mindcd congregatipfi 
will frequently deprive an individual 
d£ all his icartldy comfort. 

- . The contending partie^t whom we ^^^^^^^ 
are addreffingvwill however confider " **"** * 
.this as a digrdlion, and leave to 
^ocheri the eare of direjfting the fplri- 

tual concerns, and nieliQmtting, th^ 
religious opinions of mankind. It 
ffxflSces^ that w^ have pointed out 
fome objeds which m:ore immediate- 
ly calLfor their attention. Let them 
endeavbur to rempve the tithes, pro- 
' vide for an amasndment of the liturgy, 
and repi^ai the teft a&, and having 
done this, tiey may fafely leave far- 
thpr improvements on a chriftian 

- . bafis 
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bafis to thofe who Ihall, by thcif 
means, be enabled to underftand bet- 
ter the principle of true religion. 
ob}ev*uoni To every thing that has been urged 
""Reforms ^^ ^^^ preceedlttg pages, two formid- 
too nume- able obje^lions occur : firft, that the 
reforms propofed are too numerous; 
and, fecbndly, that this is by no 
means the time to entertain any 
thoughts of reform. With rcifpc^ 
to the number of reforms it may 
be anfwered, that we are not to look 
either to the number or magnitude,, 
but to the expediency of them, and 
farther it is not fuppofed, that aH 
thefe reforms fhould take place at th« 
fame time : they are not to be under-* 
taken without due care and delibera^ 
tion. Still there are fome things, 
which may be put immediately into 
execution : the game ajid the teft laws 
may be repealed, a new code of cri- 
minal law framed, the liturgy re- 
vifed, and the boroughs regulated 
in this feilion of parliament. And 
the people feeing, that . the houfe of 
commons, inftead of indulging in fo 
much perfonal altercation and frivo- 
lous panegyrick, is ferioufly occupied 
in promoting and improving the well- 
fare 



fere of the ftate, will thankfully re- 
ceive thefe prefages of better times, 
and contentedly wait till a longer 
period fhall have put an end to all 
their grievances. , 

2. The trite argument, that this 2. Time fot 
n not the time to reform, can no proper. 
longer have any weight on the minds 
of englilhmen. It has been repeated 
in periods of publick commotion and 
the profoundell peace. The natural 
indolence of man may plead for the 
fupport of abufes, but the example 
of a neighbouring nation nauft furely 
produce an effed: in the cabinet of 
every monarch. From neglefting to 
examine and correct the abufes, pre- 
vailing through length of time in an 
cxtenfive empire, we have feen a 
monarch hurled from his throne, the 
mofl: powerful nobility in Europe dri^ 
ven from their caftles, and the richeit 
hierarchy expelled from their altars. 
Had the monarch feafonably given 
up fome ufelefs prerogatives, he might 
ftill have worn the crown; bad the 
nobility confented to relinquifti thofe 
feudal privileges, which were defign- 
ed only for barbarous ages, they 
ifliight have retained their /titles; 

poiild. 
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be citizens, they might ftiil have been 
in poffefEon of wealth and iofluence. 
The proper time to corred any abufe, 
and remedy any grievance, is the 
inflant they arc Icnown ; if neglected 
they continue -to increafe, till the 
ruling powers are in fear for their 
own fafety-, and being over-awed by 
the party, interefted in corruption^ 
they can neither retreat nor proceed 
without endangering the common, 
weal. 
The pre- Happily for this country we arc 
fent time \j^ ^ yery different iituation. There 

particular- . •' _ 

ly favour- IS uo party to over-awe the govern* 
reform.^ mcut, and the people are xuiited to 
give its meafures effeftual fupport* 
Nothing can be forced upon it : every 
reform muft proceed from, and be 
under the direction of the ruling 
powers. How much then is it to be 
defired, that fuch an opportunity of 
fetting government on its beft foun- 
dation fliould not be loft^ and that a 
timely removal of every grievance 
may render the name of another re- 
volution difguftfull to englifhmen. 
Should this opportunity be loft, it may 
never occur again. The difcontented 

party, 
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party, for there is, we have been in* 
formed by high authority, one fuffi- 
ciently numerous to excite alarm, 
may increafe, and by dwelling upon 
real evils, undermine that power, 
which was refolved not to liften to 
any terms of reconciliation. What- 
ever may be our fate with refpeft to 
foreign nations, peace and union are 
the greatell objefts at home. 

Let the republicans be moderate in Conciufion. 
their demands, the anti-republicans 
not pertinacious in oppofing every 
reform, and government, ftrengthen- 
ed by the accefl^on of bpth parties to 
it as a centre of union, will prefent 
to the world a compaft body, firmly 
united to preferve an improving con- 
ftitution, and to promote the pub- 
lick happinefs. 
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ON Tac 



EXECUTION OF LOUIS CAPET* 



LOUIS CAPET has afForded an excellent 
topick for parliamentary declamation. Let 
us ftrip the fubjeA of figures of rhetorick^ and 
no englifliman need be alarmed at the executipn 
of an indi V idual at Paris. L ouis Capet was once 
king of France, and entitled to the honours due 
to thsLt exalted ftation. The fupreme power in 
the nation declared, that France Ihould be a re- 
publick : from that moment Louis Capet loft his 
titles. He was accufed of enormous crimes^ 
confined as a ftate prifoner, tried by the national 
convention, found guilty, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted. What is there wonderful in all this ? 
Our revolution, the boaft of the prefent days, 
purfued the fame conduct as nearly as poffible. 
Our convention declared, that James the 2d 
{hould be no longer king : it did not chufe to 
abolifh kingftiip, but dignified William the 3d 
with legal honours. James was ftripped of his 
titles, and became plain James Stuart, and the 
republican William because a fovereign^ James 
was not tried, condemned, executed, becaufe he 
faved his life by flight : but the laws againft him- 
felf and hisfon, and the proceedings in the years 
fifteen and forty-five, muft convince the moftfu- 
pcrficial reafoner, that the maxims of the englifh 
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and frcnch nations, withrefpeft to the dethron- 
ing of kings, arc exa&ly the fame; But fome one 
will fay, Louis Capet was unjuftly condemned. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred, who niake this ob- 
jeftion, have not given themfelves the trouble 
of examining the records of the trial : and why 
(hould I give greater credit to the remaining ob- 
jeftour than to the verdift of the court ? If Louis 
Capet did, when king, encourage the invafion of 
his country, however we may be inclined to pity 
the unfortunate man for the errour of his con* 
duft, wehave no right to proclainxhim.innocent 
in point of law. It is, in fliort, no bufinefs of 
ours, and if all the crowned heads on the cohti- 
nent are taken off, it is no bufinefs of our^. We" 
(hould be unworthy of the conftitution fettled at 
the revolution, and enemies to the Brunl^ick fa-,' 
mily now feated on our throne, if we dcnifed to* 
any nation the right of fettling, as it plcafcd, it$^ 
own internal government. Thefe fentiment? do 
not prevent us from commiferating the fituatipq' 
of the frehch refugees. They are entitled to' 
our compaffion; and it is but right, that we' 
fhould attend to their diftrefles, fince foreign 
countries have been put to the expence of' 
maintaining thofe refugees from our own ifland,' 
who, for their attachnient to an ancient family, 
were, by the rigour oiT the two former reigns, 
fubjefted to all the penalties exafted from recu- 
fants by the prefent government in France. 
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THREE days after the debate on the king's 
meffage, I was walking from my friend's, 
houfe to the neighbouring town to infpeft the 
printing of thefe few ftieets, and, in my way, 
joined company with two men of the village,, 
who, being employed by the woolftaplers to let 
out {pinning to the poor, had lately received or- 
ders to lower the value of labour. We were 
talking on this fubjeft, when the exclamations 
of a groupe of poor women going to market, 
who over-heard our converfation, made an im- 
preffion on my mind, which all the eloquence of 
the houfes of lords and commons cannot efface. 
We are to be fconced three-pence in the (hilling; 
let others work for me, I'll not. We are to be 
fconced a fourth part of our labour. What is 
all this for ? I did not dare to tell them what 
it was for, nor to add infult to mifery. What is 
the beheading of a monarch to them ? What is 
the navigation of the Scheldt to them? What is 
the freedom of a great nation to them but rea- 
fon for joy ? Yet the debating only on thefe fub- 
jefts has reached their cottages. They are al- 
ready Itonced three-pence in the Ihilling. What 
muft be tlieir fate, when we fuffer under the 
moft odious fcourgc of the human race, and the 
. accu- 
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accnmulafcion of taxes takes away half that daily 
bread, which is fcarce fufficient at prefent for 
their fupport ? 

Oh! that I had the waraing voice of an an- 
ticnt prophet, that I might penetrate into the 
inmoft receffes of palaces, and appall the ha- 
ranguers of fenates ! I would ufe no other lan- 
guage than that of the poor market women. I 
would cry aloud in the ears of the firft magiC- 
trate. We are fconced three-pence in the (hilling,^ 
the fourth part of our labour, for what? I 
Would addrefs myfelf to the deliberating bodies. 
We are fconced three-pence in the fhilling, the 
fourth part of our labours, for what ? Is there 
a man, that could ftand out againft this elo- 
quence ? Yes ; thoufands. Three-pence in the 
ftiilling for fpinning conveys no ideas to thenu 
They know not what a cottage is ; they know, 
not how the poor live, how they make up their 
fcanty meal. Perhaps there may be fome one in 
our houfe of commons, whofe feelings are in 
union with mine; communicate them to your 
colleagues, imprefs them with the horrour at- 
tendant on their deliberations ; tell them what 
the deduftion of three-pence in the (hilling oc- 
cafions among the myriads of England. And 
Ihould any grave courtier, pitying the diftreffes^ 
of the p6or, be anxious to relieve them, fay to 
him, There is an eafy method : let the firft ma- 
giftrate, the peers, the reprefentatives of the 
people, the rich men of the nation, air who are 
for war, be fconced one fourth part of their an- 
nual income to defray the expence of it. Let 
them be the firft fufferers ; let the burden fall 
on them, not on the poor. Alafs! my poor 
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countrymen, how many years calamity awaits 
you, before a fmgle difti or a glafs of wine will be 
withdrawn from the tables of opulence! 

At this moment, perhaps, the decree is gone 
forth for war. Let others talk of glory ; let 
others celebrate the heroes, who are to deluge 
the world with^blood: the words of the poor 
market women will ftill refound in my ears, We 
are fconced three-pence in the (hilling, one fourth 
part of our labour. For*what? 
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